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gq HE colonization of Ulster in the north of Ireland 
by the people who became known as “Scotch- 
Trish,” at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was followed at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by a “test act,” which drove numbers of that same 
people to America. Their descendants were among the 
foremost advocates of American independence. Of. this 
sturdy stock came James Wilson. Grimes, who was born at 
Deering, N. H., October 20th, 1816. In his sixteenth year 
he entered Dartmouth College. Among his class-mates were 
Samuel C. Bartlett, late President of the College, John Went- 
worth, late of Chicago, and Charles Burnham, an early Con- 
gregational minister at Brighton, Iowa. 

Mr. Grimes read law with James Walker, Esq., of Peter- 
boro, N. H., and came west early in 1836. After spending a 
brief period in the law-office of George T. M. Davis, Esq., 


1 This article is taken partly from the “ Life of James W. Grimes, Governor 
of Iowa, 1854-58, a Senator of the U. S., 1859-69,” by the author; published 
by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1876. The accompanying portrait is from a pho- 
tograph taken in 1859. 
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at Alton, Ill., and visiting Peoria and Monmouth in that State, 
he came to Burlington, in the “Black Hawk Purchase,” 
which was then attached to Michigan Territory, on the 15th 
of May, with a letter of introduction to William R. Ross, one 
of the chief founders of Burlington, its first surveyor and post- 
master. Soon afterward the region west of the Mississippi 
was constituted a part of a new Territory under the name of 
Wisconsin, with Henry Dodge Governor. Mr. Grimes’s 
earliest public service was as secretary to Governor Dodge at 
a council held at Rock Island, September 27th and 28th, 1836, 
in which the Sacs and Foxes ceded to the United States a tract 
of land lying between the then western boundary of the 
State of Missouri and the Missouri river, and also ceded the 
reservation which they had held upon the Iowa river; as was 
described in the article upon Henry Dodge, in the last num- 
ber of the REecorpD, pp. 309-3IT. 

He was admitted to the bar at Burlington by Judge Irvin, 
February 24th, 1837, and in April following was appointed 
city solicitor. He declined the appointment on the ground of 
nonage, but the President of the Board of Trustees, Hon. 
David Rorer, insisted upon his acceptance, and he was em- 
ployed in drawing up the first police laws of the town. Gov- 
ernor Dodge also appointed him one of the justices of the 
peace for Des Moines county. At this period he served as 
assistant in charge of the Territorial Library, James Clarke, 
afterwards third Governor of Iowa Territory, and then editor 
_ of the Wisconsin Territorial Gazette, being librarian, and he 
formed a law-partnership with William W. Chapman, U. S. 
District Attorney for Wisconsin Territory. 

Upon the organization of the Territory of Iowa in 1838, 
he was chosen one of tke representatives of Des Moines 
county to the Legislative Assembly, and was made chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and all laws passed through his 
hands. In the conflict which arose between the Assembly and 
the Governor, Hon. Robert Lucas, as to their respective 
_ authority, Mr. Grimes vigorously defended the right of the 
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Assembly to pursue their legislative duties untrammelled by 
executive interference. At this time the patronage of the 
Governor was large, he having in his hands the appointment 
of sheriffs and justices of the peace. At a Convention of the 
members of the Council and House of Representatives con- 
vened to consider the course of the Governor, December 8th, 
1838, Mr. Grimes said: 


The Governor supposes he is invested with more power than was ever grant- 
ed to any governor of the British Colonies. According to his idea, he has 
not only the restraining, but the advising power; and more, he seems deter- 
mined to exercise those powers. Bills have been introduced into both houses 
direct from his office. One required that all future bills should be submitted to 
him before their final passage in either house. I would ask, gentlemen, if this 
savors of republicanism; if this is compatible with the spirit of free institu- 
tions and independent legislation. I ask them fora precedent to such a course 
in the legislative history of any state or country. 

-The question now is, whether we will maintain the dignity and authority of 
our Assembly, or not; whether we will act under the exclusive direction ofthe 
Governor, without regard to the rights of our constituents, or our own ideas of 
right or wrong; whether we will bend the knee before executive patronage 
and power, or whether we will be of the number of those who, knowing their 
rights, dare maintain them. For my own part,I know the honorable and 
high-minded men who placed me upon this floor as their representative never 
intended I should bow before executive power, or quietly acquiesce in execu- 
tive assumptions. If I did, sir, I should conceive myself unworthy of them, 
and unworthy of being a descendant of one of those who resisted the tea and 


the stamp acts. 

By act of March 3d, 1839, Congress amended the organic 
law of the Territory and curtailed the Governor’s power. The 
subject is presented in a light favorable to Governor Lucas 
by the late Charles Negus in the Annals of Iowa, January, 
1870, pp. 3-8. 

In this Legislative Assembly a bill to prevent the wearing 
of concealed weapons was amended on Mr. Grimes’s motion 
to include the “ bowie-knife ” among prohibited, weapons. 

The Fourth of July, 1839, was celebrated at Burlington by 
a patriotic celebration in “ Old Zion” church, at which Gov- 
ernor Lucas presided; prayer was offered by the Rev. John 
Batchelder, the first minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in Iowa, and a graduate of Dartmouth College, 1327; 
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and of Andover Theological Seminary, 1830; the Declaration 
of Independence was read by Hon. A. C. Dodge, and an 
oration was delivered by Mr. Grimes. 

In January, 1841, he formed a law-partnership with Henry 
W. Starr, Esq., a native of the State of Vermont, and for 
twelve years the firm stood at the front of the legal profes- 
sion in Iowa. Mr. Grimes was a candidate for the council in 
1841, but was defeated by the Hon. Shepherd Leffler. He 
was elected to the house in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory in 1843, and voted in favor of imprisonment for life 
in place of capital punishment for the crime of murder. 

On the gth of November, 1846, Mr. Grimes was married 
to Miss Elizabeth S. Nealley, at Burlington. She was a lady 
of superior character. A tribute to her worth was given in 
the Recorp of: October, 1891, pp. 180-184. 

He had a fine taste for trees and flowers, and adorned his 
home with the choicest varieties. He took an active part in 
the cause of public education which he held to be the duty 
of the State, in the temperance reform, in improving the 
roads and in building railroads, in the struggle against the 
extension of slavery, and in establishing charitable institutions 
for the insane and for the unfortunate classes. Upon these 
subjects he represented the most enlightened sentiment of the 
age, and as such he became a recognized leader in the Fourth 
General Assembly of the State. 

Upon the death of Daniel Webster, October 24th, 1852, 
Mr. Grimes was appointed, by the bar of Des Moines county, 
chairman of a committee to draw up an expression of senti- 
ment, which he did as follows: 

The Nation is again called to mourn the loss of one of its noblest orna- 
ments.1. The profound lawyer, the philosophic statesman, the logical and 
conclusive reasoner, the forensic and intellectual giant of America, Daniel 
Webster, is no more. He has departed ripe in years and full of honors. In 
his own sentiment, he has gone to join the American constellation, having 


Washington for its centre, in the clear upper sky. He circles round that cen- 
tre, and the heavens beam with new light. 


ee ees 
1 Henry Clay had died the previous summer. 
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The bar of Burlington, in common with their fellow-citizens of every class 
and party, have received the intelligence of his decease with the greatest sor- 
row. Itis a national bereavement. For nearly half a century his name and 
his efforts have been a source of national honor. He has given a new value 
and power to the English language. He has expounded the constitution and 
laws of the country with a vigorous, undaunted and commanding eloquence, 
unequalled by any of his contemporaries. He has explained and enforced 
the principles of international law with a logical analysis, with a power of 
language and with a national spirit superior to any of his predecessors. He 
has elevated the character of statesmanship at home, and he has elevated the 
character of the nation abroad. 

In the legal forum he was matchless. There he bore undisputed sway. To 
the profession of the law he was a brilliant ornament, and will ever be an 
encouraging example. 

Stimulated by that example, “beneath this illumination, it becomes us to 
walk the course of life, and at its close devoutly commend our beloved coun- 
try, the common parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity.”’ 


The action of Mr. Grimes as to railroads in Iowa, in 1852, 
is indicated by his letter to the Hon. A. C. Dodge, U. S. 
Senator at Washington, under date, « House of Representa- 
tives, lowa City, 24th December, 1852,” ih which he said: 

The project of a road from Dubugne to Keokuk is entirely dead. It has only 
twenty-one friends in the House to forty-two against it, and the disposition is 
about the same in the Senate. The memorials passed are for three roads: 

ist. From Burlington to the Missouri river at or near the mouth of Platte. 

2d. From Davenport vza Muscatine to Kanesville. 

3d. From Dubuque to Fort Des Moines. 

No other memorials will pass this winter, and the above may be regarded as 
the settled policy of the State. 

In a letter from Iowa City of January 8th, 1853, he wrote 
with reference to the University fund: 

I proposed to Grant, who is our speaker (Hon. James Grant), and the mem- 
ber from Davenport, a distribution of the University fund, with a slice to the 
Iowa College (then located in Davenport), but he objected to it upon the 
ground that that institution “ was a nest of abolitionists.” 

At commencement of 1854 the nation was thrown into one 
of the most violent political excitements it has ever known by 
the proposition of Senator Douglas in congress to repeal the 
Missouri Compromise. In the midst of the agitation Mr. 
Grimes was nominated at a Whig Convention for Governor. 
A candidate who had been earlier nominated by a Free Soil 
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convention withdrew in his favor. Mr. Grimes conducted a 
spirited canvass of the whole State. A convention held at 
Crawfordsville, Washington county, March 28th, declared: 

1. That the object of our suffrages is to elect candidates who will resist 
the extension of slavery over the territory of the United States, and give the 
‘people of Iowa a Maine law. 

2. We recommend the Free Democracy to cast their votes for James W. 
Grimes, of Des Moines county, for Governor, because we believe, if elected, 
that he will maintain and carry out these principles. 

While some members of the Whig party deserted Mr. 
Grimes, the anti-slavery sentiment of the State rallied in force 
to his support, and he was elected by a majority of 2,468 
votes. An entire change at once came over the political 
history of Iowa, and soon followed over the whole country, 
Mr. Grimes’s election being the first prominent movement 
towards the organization of the Republican party that six 
years later elected Abraham Lincoln President of the United 
States. As Governor of the State he maintained the dignity 
of his office without the slightest personal assumption, and he 
advanced the honor and fame of Iowa. Condemning the 
rate system which then existed of supporting schools by a tax 
upon scholars, he insisted upon free schools open to all and 
supported by general taxation, and he saw the former system 
supplanted by the latter at the close of his term of office, 
with the vigorous co-operation of the Hon. J. B. Grinnell 
and other enlightened friends of public education in the leg- 
islature. He introduced measures to develope the resources 
of the State by a geological survey, and called to the work 
one of the ablest scientific. men of the times, Prof. James Hall. 
He gave careful attention to the subject of prison discipline, 
and to the more humane treatment of the insane and of the 
unfortunate classes The advocate of railroads and of liberal 
privileges and grants to them by the State, had his counsels 
been followed, they would have been built without burdening 


cities and counties with debt. On the subject of temperance 
he said in his inaugural: 


/ 


There is a strong public sentiment in favor of a radical change of the pres- 
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ent laws regulating the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Every 
friend of humanity earnestly desires that something may be done to dry up 
the streams of bitterness that this traffic pours over the land. I have no doubt 
that a prohibitory law may be enacted that will avoid all constitutional objec- 
tions, and meet the approval of a vast majority of the people of the State. 

In view of what the Missouri Compromise had done for 
Iowa by prohibiting slavery within its limits in advance of its 
settlement, Mr. Grimes deemed it a duty to resist the intro- 
duction of slavery into any other part of the vast region 
where slavery had in like manner been “forever prohibited ”” 
by that Compromise. He said December gth, 1854, in mem- 
orable words which struck the key-note of the political his- 
tory of the State for many years: 

It becomes the State of Iowa—the only free child of the Missouri Compro- 
mise—to let the world know that she values the blessings that Compromise 
has secured to her, and that she will never consent to become a party to the 
nationalization of slavery.t 

He was a close observer of the efforts that were put forth 
to make Kansas a slave State, and he gave the influence of his 
station and his personal exertions to counteract those efforts. 
He watched the struggle at every step, and as the Governor 
of the nearest free State, from which many persons had gone 
to Kansas, he felt a special responsibility for their protection 
and defence. He stated the facts in the case in a letter to the 
President of the United States, and as the Executive of lowa 
demanded for her citizens in Kansas protection of their prop- 
erty, their liberty, and their political rights. He regarded 


1.Mr. Grimes received a warm letter of thanks for his inaugural from Joshua 
R. Giddings, and the following letters from S. P. Chase, then U. S. Senator 
from Ohio, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Lincoln, and, by 
his appointment, Chief Justice of the United States: 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 10, 1855. 

I read your message with the greatest pleasure. Clear, bold, and decided, it 
does honor to your judgment and ability and no less to your moral firmness. 
The recommendations on slavery will hereafter be quoted as the first expres- 
sion from the Gubernatorial Chair of a State of the true idea of the proper 
final settlement. I rejoice that this voice came first from Iowa. 

; WASHINGTON, Feb. 12, 1855. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislature of Iowa cannot speak out as her 
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the question of slavery extension as overriding all other issues, 
and he declared that by no act of his, either of omission or 
of commission, should slavery be extended over free territory, 
and further that under all circumstances, wHether the Repub- 
lican party was defeated or victorious, the Union should be 
preserved. ‘His vigorous sentiments and his energetic action 
upon this subject, together with the ability of his whole ad- 
ministration, won him respect and honor throughout the 
State and in the country at large. Under the new constitu- 
tion (1857) his tenure of office iapsed ten months before the 
completion of the term of four years for which he had been 
elected under the constitution of 1846. On the 26th of Jan- 
uary, 1858, he was elected U.S. Senator for six years from 
March 4th, 1859. On the 16th of January, 1864, he was re- 
elected, when he received the votes of one hundred and 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and thirty-six members of 
' the General Assembly. 

At Washington Mr. Grimes found in the Senate several 
gentlemen who had been governors of their respective States, 
as Mr. Seward, of New York, Mr. Anthony of Rhode Is- 
land, and Mr. Bingham, of Michigan. Among other leaders 
of the Republican party in the Senate were Hamlin and Fes- 


Governor has done; but you gain by the contrast. It is much to have the 
honor of leading off as you have done, and I greatly mistake the character 
of the people and the signs of the times, if you ever have occasion to regret 
your courageous fidelity to the duty of the hour. I am glad that the hour 
found the man, and that the man was yourself. 

Dodge you see is Minister to Spain. Thus the administration is providing 
places in the hospital for the wounded in the Nebraska war. 

CINCINNATI, April 13, 1855. 

The Whig party may be set down as obsolete. The Old Line Democracy 
retains most of its members, a great deal of vitality, and the prestige of its 
name which is a power of strength. In place of the Whig party we are to 
have the American party, which with the aid of its secret organization will 
carry most of the slave States ..... If we can only have the earnest men of 
last fall organized as an Independent Democracy I should have no apprehen- 
sion about the result. Why not initiate a movement for a national conven- 
tion of the anti-Nebraska forces in Iowa? 
youngest sister in the freedom States. 


It would come well from the 
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senden, of Maine, John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, Colla- 
mer and Foot, of Vermont, Sumner and Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, Preston King, of New York, Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, Trumbull, of Illinois, and Harlan, of Iowa. The 
leaders of the Democratic party in the Senate were Mason 
and Hunter, of Virginia, Toombs, of Georgia, Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, and Douglas, of Illinois. At the head 
of the American party was J. J. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 
John C. Breckenridge, who had commenced the practice of 
the law by the side of Mr. Grimes about twenty years previ- 
ously at Burlington, presided over the Senate. With all these 
gentlemen Mr. Grimes gained acknowledged weight and influ- 
ence, while Messrs. Fessenden, Collamer, Foot, and Trumbull 
were his special friends with whom he was in substantial har- 
mony upon public affairs. He early established his reputation 
as a working member of the Senate, and as acting in all mat- 
ters from deliberation and independent conviction. As the 
impending conflict drew on, he watched every step of its pro- 
gress, and he clearly forecasted the future. On the 16th 
December, 1860, he wrote: 

South Carolina will leave the Union, so far as she has the power, this week, 
Five or six States may follow her, and some of them will be sure to. There 
will be an effort to go peacefully, but war of a most bitter and sanguin- 
ary character will be sure to follow ina short time. We can never divide 
the army, the navy, the public lands, the public buildings, the public debt, the 
Mississippi river, in peace. All these questions must be submitted to the arbi- 
trament of the sword, and the strongest battalions will be victors. This is 
deplorable, but there isno help for it. No reasonable concession will satisfy 
the rebels. Itis not that Lincoln is elected, or that there are personal liberty 
laws in some of the States, or that their negroes occasionally run off, that 
troubles them. They want to debauch the moral sentiment of the people of 


the North by making them agree to the proposition that slavery is a benign, 
-constitutional system, and that it shall be extended in the end all over this 
continent. 

General Cass (Secretary of State) has resigned as weil as Mr. Cobb (Secre- 
tary of the Treasury). The whole cabinet is tumbling to pieces, and what 
remains is without influence. Mr. Buchanan, it is said, about equally divides 
his time between praying and crying. Such a perfect imbecile never held 
office before. When Cobb resigned, he sent him a letter, saying that he was 
going home to Georgia, to assist in dissolvfng the Union; and Buchanan 
replied to the letter and complimented Mr. Cobb. 
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On the 28th of January, 1861, he reviewed the condition of 
public affairs in a letter to the Governor of Iowa (Hon. S. J. 
Kirkwood), in which he said: 


I look with amazement upon the course of the Northern sympathizers with 
the disunionists. ‘The question before the country has assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. It has become more than an issue on slavery. The issue is, whether 
we have a country, whether or not this is a nation. Is this a government 
which Florida with eighty thousand people can destroy by resolving herself 
out of the Union and seizing the forts and arsenals within her borders? Can 
a great and prosperous nation be destroyed by an act of secession of some of 
its members? Florida and her sister revolutionary States answer in the affirm- 
ative. Wedeny it. 

Iowa has a peculiar interest in this question. If this right of State revolu- 
tion be conceded, her geographical position is such as to place her completely 
in the power of revolutionary States. Will she agree that one State can. 
secede, and take from her the mouth of the Mississippi river, that another can 
take from her the mouth of the Missouri, and that others shall deprive her of 
the right of passage to the Atlantic ocean? If she will not agree to this, it 
becomes her people to insist that the Constitution of the country shall be up- 
held, that the laws of the land shall be enforced, and that this pretended right 
of a State to destroy our national existence shall be sternly and emphatically 
rebuked. I know the people of Iowa well enough to believe that they will 
risk all things and endure all things in maintaining the honor of the national 
flag and in preserving the national Union. 


Seven years after the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
Mr. Grimes saw a partial redress of that wrong in the admis- 
sion of. Kansas as .a free State, just at the time .when the 
strife which that repeal had enkindled was bursting out into 
a horrid civil war. Knowing how fiery and resolute were the 
master spirits of the rebellion, he advocated prompt and ener- 
getic measures by the President and Congress. The navy 
was his favorite arm of service. He saw that it would be: 
indispensable upon our coast-lines and in the Mississippi and 
other rivers. From the beginning to the end of the war he 
served upon the naval committee of the Senate, and during 
the whole period was in the closest confidential relations with 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Gustavus V. Fox. 
While congress was in session, Mr. Fox met Mr. Grimes at 
least three times a week in Mr. Grimes’s parlor, when all 
naval matters of every description were discussed and settled. 
They consulted upon all important commands and expeditions. 
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From his full information upon these matters Mr. Grimes was 
recognized in the senate as an authority in naval affairs, and 
senators called him “The Admiral.” He was the first to 
suggest in the Senate the introduction of iron-clad vessels 
into the navy, and to call public attention to the subject. He 
was upon intimate terms with the great naval commanders, 
Farragut, D. D. Porter, A. H. Foote, Du Pont, Worden, 
John Rodgers, C. R. P. Rodgers, and others, and he vindi- 
cated their fame as equally entitled to renown with the great 
generals of the army. It was largely owing to his apprecia- 
tion of the enterprise and genius of John Ericsson that the 
services of that illustrious inventor were secured for the 
building of the Monitor which turned the tide of the rebel 
victory on the gth of March, 1862. The achievements of 
the Monitor, and of the Western Naval Flotilla in connexion 
with the capture of Fort Donelson, were honored by Mr. 
Grimes before the Senate in glowing terms. Mr. Ericsson 
said: “It would prove a great stimulus for exertion if all 
who labor for the public good could have their deeds placed 
before the country in such striking and eloquent language.” 
Mr. Grimes was foremost to condemn the surrender of 
slaves who came into our military lines. He denounced it as 
a fatuous policy, and he advocated making soldiers of such 
refugees. The rebels had thousands of slaves throwing up 
intrenchments and performing military duty, and in a vigor- 
ous speech in the Senate on the surrender of slaves by the 
army, April 14th, 1862, he asked: ‘ How long shall we hes- 
itate, and doubt the propriety of employing the same race 
of people to defend ourselves and our institutions?” In this 
matter, as in some others, his earnest and resolute spirit was 
chafed by the timidity and blundering incapacity that were 
shown in some of the departments at Washington, as well as 
by generals in the field. He distrusted the administrative 
ability of some members of the cabinet, and regarded their 
influence as adverse to emancipation and to the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war. With these convictions he joined on the 
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18th of December, 1862, with Mr. Collamer and seven other 
senators in presenting a paper to the president, drawn up by 
Mr. Collamer, calling his attention to these things, and rec- 
ommending a change, which, if it did not accomplish all that 
was. desired, yet helped to strengthen the resolution of the 
president and impart greater vigor to the conduct of the war. 
He gave his ardent support to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and to the enlistment of colored men as United States 
troops. No man was ahead of him in these things, as he 
said in the Senate. At the opening of the war a large num- 
ber of escaped slaves were confined in jail in the city of 
Washington and also a large number of colored persons who 
were held on suspicion of being fugitive slaves. Mr. Grimes 
was then chairman of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and he felt it to be his duty to visit the jail and 
inquire into the matter. After a personal inspection of the 
jail he went to the Secretary of War, Hon. Simon Cameron, 
on the 3d of July, 1861, and called his attention to the facts 
in the case,—to the hopeless condition of the slaves, and to 
the helpless plight of the free men, the former looking for- 
ward to the lash for daring to seek liberty, and the latter 
bound to serve a period after their freedom was legally estab- 
lished. The, Secretary thereupon issued an order for the 
enlargement of all such prisoners on the following day, the 
4th of July, 1861. The District of Columbia was then under 
martial law. Mr. Grimes attended himself promptly to the 
execution of the order, and this was the first act of practical 
emancipation during the war. 

Upon the overthrow of the rebellion in the field of arms, 
Mr. Grimes was appointed upon the Joint Committee of both - 
Houses of Congress on Reconstruction. The matters referred 
to this committee involved questions which were more vital 
to the Nation than any that had arisen since the Nation was 
founded. They concerned the principles upon which the 
insurrectionary States should be restored to their former place 
in the government of the United States, and the guarantees 
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against future treason and rebellion which they should be 
required to give. To these matters Mr. Grimes gave his 
assiduous attention for months. He was chairman of a sub- 
committee upon the condition of Tennessee, and that State 
was the first of the insurrectionary States to be restored to 
the Union, and to be represented again in Congress. The 
Joint Committee, of which Mr. Fessenden was chairman, after 
a long and careful comparison of conflicting opinions, and as 
the result of mutual concession, concluded their labors by 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution, which was sub- 
sequently incorporated therein, and is known as the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This amendment is the bulwark of the 
Nation against treason and rebellion in the future. The 
report of the Committee in support of that amendment was 
regarded by Mr. Grimes as the ablest State paper of the 
whole period of the civil war. It was drawn up by Mr. Fes- 
senden. It sets forth in a clear and succinct manner the status 
of the so-called confederate States, both when they levied 
war against the United States, and when “all their, armies 
were captured, their military power destroyed, their civil 
officers, State and confederate, taken prisoners or put to flight,” 
and shows the necessity of requiring from them adequate 
security for the peace and safety of the country before they 
should be entitled to representation in Congress. “The anti- 
coercive policy which, under pretext of avoiding bloodshed, 
allowed the rebellion to take form and gather force, would 
be surpassed in infamy by the matchless wickedness that 
would surrender the halls of Congress to those so recently in 
rebellion until proper precautions shall have been taken to 
secure the national faith and the’ national safety.” 

At two points on the eastern boundary of Iowa the action 
of Mr. Grimes in Congress has left landmarks that are to be 
lasting as the State: one is the national armory and arsenal 
at Rock Island, which he regarded as the place above all 
others on the continent for such an establishment; the other 
is the freedom to navigation and commerce of the canal 
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around the Des Moines rapids, and the provision of law that 
no tolls shall be collected thereon. The achievement of these 
measures was largely due to his exertions. 

Mr. Grimes was a friend of railroads all his life, and 
gave them his aid and support. When the building of the 
first railroad to the Pacific was endangered by its hazards and 
risks, and by a loss of public confidence, he joined with Mr. 
Oakes Ames, whom he respected for his uncommon enter- 
prise and capacity, and with other gentlemen, in the final 
effort that completed the road. 

With the collapse of the rebellion and the discharge of the 
volunteer army of the Republic came a reduction in the ex- 
penses of the government and the duty of relieving the coun- 
try of some of the heavy taxes that the burdens of war had 
imposed. A new adjustment of internal taxes and of the 
tariff on imports was demanded. In these matters Mr. 
Grimes advocated equality with respect to all the industries 
of the country, that agriculturists and manufacturers might 
stand upon the same footing. He was watchful to protect 
the people of Iowa against the high tariff which various man- 
ufacturing combinations demanded in their own interest to 
increase their profits. The chief labor of the country is done 
upon the farms, and he was not in favor of imposing burdens 
upon that labor by taxing either its implements or articles of 
necessary consumption in every home. During the war he 
supported all the war taxes, but with the return of peace he 
reaffirmed the views which he had expressed in the Senate 
before the outbreak of the rebellion, when he said on the 
18th of February, 1861: 


I will not now, I never saw the time when I would, and I never expect to 
see the time when I will, vote for a duty on tea and coffee and sugar. Stand- 
ing here as the representative of the people of my State, I do not think I 
should be representing their wishes—indeed I know I should not—in voting 
in favor of either of those propositions. As the representative of that State, 
interested in the agriculture of the State, I will not consent to tax the farmers 
of my State upon the iron they use for the benefit of Pennsylvania, and upon 
their jack-knives for the benefit of the States of Connecticut and Massachu- 
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setts, and upon their woolens and cottons for the benefit of New England, and 
then add to that a tax upon tea and coffee and sugar, the necessaries to every 
man’s home. 

In 1867 he made a vigorous speech against “the inequali- 
ties and partialities,” as he called them, of the tariff bill of 
that year, and he, as also the other Iowa senator at that time, 
Hon. S. J. Kirkwood, voted against that bill. When repre- 
sented by Senator Cattell, of New Jersey, as denying the 
principle of protection to American industry, he said that the 
senator was “ entirely misinformed as to his views on the sub- 
ject of tariffs, that he had never declared himself a free 
trader, or opposed to the protection of American industry, 
but had aiways avowed himself in favor of a revenue tariff, 
with incidental protection to such branches of American in- 
dustry as needed the fostering care of the government.” <A 
year later, March 18th, 1868, Mr. Grimes said the same 
things in the senate upon his motion to reduce duties to the 
extent of ten per cent. upon all importations. His motion 
failed of adoption. 

Mr. Grimes gave full attention to the proceedings pertain- 
ing to the impeachment of President Johnson before the Sen- 
ate sitting as a court under a special oath, the Chief Justice 
presiding, and, having heard the testimony and the arguments 
he found the evidence inconclusive to convict the President of 
an intent to violate the laws or the Constitution, and gave an 
elaborate opinion that he was “not guilty of an impeachable 
offense, by reason of anything alleged in either of the articles 
preferred against him at the bar of the Senate by the House 
of Representatives.” The failure of his health at this time 
and his entire prostration by paralysis did not deter him from 
the full discharge of his public duty. At the risk of his life 
he was carried from his sick bed to the Senate chamber to 
record his vote. When his name was called in the alphabeti- 
cal order of Senators by the Chief Justice who told him he 
might remain seated, he insisted upon rising, supported by 
friends on either side, and answered “not guilty.” 

In the heated state of the country foul abuse and detraction 
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fell upon him. Calumny and vituperation exhausted them- 
selves upon his name. He bore the reproach with a heroic 
spirit, and gave a fine example of unshaken and unterrified 
faith, loyalty, and zeal, in a crisis of the Nation. Neither the 
honors nor the wealth of the world could have induced him 
to act otherwise, and he never for a moment regretted that 
he voted as he did. He said the following year: 

I shall always thank God that He gave me courage to stand firm in the midst 
of the clamor, and by my vote not only to save the Republican patty, but pre- 
vent such a precedent being established as would in the end have converted ours 
into a sort of South American republic, in which there would be a revolution 
' whenever there happened to be an adverse majority in Congress to the Presi- . 
dent for the time being. 

In April, 1869, Mr. Grimes visited Europe for the improve- 
ment of his health, and remained abroad-more than two years. 
On arriving in London he found a state of excitement among 
the English people growing out of a recent speech of Mr. 
Sumner’s on the “Alabama” question, which they regarded 
as unfriendly and warlike. In his intercourse with John 
Bright and other gentlemen who had been friends of America 
during the rebellion, and in a letter to the editor of the Z7mes 
which was published in that paper, Mr. Grimes disclaimed 
any but pacific feelings on the part of the United States 
towards England, and he helped to relieve the uneasiness of 
the English mind. Bishop Thirlwall, the most enlightened of 
the bishops of the English church of that time, said that he 
was glad to see the impression which Mr. Sumner’s speech 
had made corrected!. In the same letter Mr. Grimes stated 
in a forcible and direct manner the real grievance as to the 
“Alabama,” that she was “built and fitted out in an English 
port, and had never ran into a confederate port so as to ac- 
quire the legal character of a confederate belligerent, but was 
in law and conscience a British vessel until she sank beneath 
the waves.” 

In the summer of 1869 Mr. Grimes suffered a second 


1 Letters to a Friend, edited by Dean Stanley, p. 223. 
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attack of paralysis, and confident that he could no more 
resume any public duty he resigned his seat in the Senate. 
His mental powers remained in full vigor, and he felt it hard 
to surrender all the ambitions of a lifetime, but he had the 
consolation of knowing that on the subject which induced 
the shipwreck of his health the intelligent sentiment of the 
country applauded the course he took, and he believed that 
that sentiment would increase more and more from year to 
year. In*Germany he was filled with admiration of the in- 
dustry of the people, their order, their sobriety, their schools, 
and their general freedom from poverty and misery. From 
Berlin he sent a collection of books of standard German 
authors to the public library of Burlington, of which he had 
been the founder in 1868. He returned from Europe in the 
fall of 1871, and had a few happy months in the bosom of his 
home and in the society of old friends. No one’s visit gave 
him greater pleasure than that of Rev. Asa Turner, the patri- 
arch of the churches of the Congregational order in Iowa, of 
whom he said on a public occasion many years before that 
he had *“*made” him, by the moral sentiment which he and such 
as he had created in the State. Of that visit Mr. Turner said: 

I spent a night at his house in October, 1871. I conversed with him about 
the present and the past, especially about his visit to Europe. As it approach- 
ed bed-time he called in his niece (afterwards the wife of Hon. W. B. Allison), 
took the Bible, and read, and asked me to lead in prayer, which I did. In the 
morning I was to go early to the cars; after breakfast he went into his library 
with his family, took the Bible, and read a portion of Isaiah. In both his read- 
ings I was impressed with the manner of his reading and the tone of his 
voice. 

In regard to his religious convictions, he thought the preparation necessary 
for another world was to do our duty in this, be honest, kind, moral; such, he 
said, was the character of his father, and he could not hope to be better. He 
had the independence of character, that confidence in his own convictions 
when he had made up his mind, that he was willing to abide by what he saw to be 
right, and take the consequences. Few men were moved less by the popular 
sentiment, and we have had few so far-seeing, so wise in judgment, so firm in 
adherence to what seeined to him right. I said less to him on the subject of 


religion than perhaps it was my duty to do, but I felt so small in his presence 
I was afraid of doing injury when I would do good. 


Mr. Grimes died suddenly, at his home, February 7th, 1872, 
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of organic disease of the heart. His funeral was attended 
by a large concourse of citizens, among whom were the Govy- 
ernor of the State, Hon. C. C. Carpenter, ex-Governors Hon. 
R. P. Lowe and Hon. Samuel Merrill, ex-U>S. Senator Hon. 
A. C. Dodge, and Hon. John H. Gear, afterwards Governor 
of the State. Resolutions of profound regret at his death 
were adopted by various bodies expressing their sense of his 
ability, integrity, public spirit, and eminent services, and their 
respect for his character as “one who fearlessly performed 
whatever he deemed his duty, uninfluenced by party bias, 
popular prejudice, or personal interest.” Many felt, in the 
language of the widow of a naval officer, who laid down his 
life in the war, that “Senator Grimes had given his life for 
the nation as truly as those did who died in the war, and that 
a deep debt was due him for his steadfast clinging to what he 
knew was right, when the struggle was so hard a one.” 

At a Joint Convention of the two Houses of the General 
Assembly of Iowa, held on the 22d day of February, 1884, a 
portrait of Mr. Grimes, painted by George A. Baker, of New 
York, was presented to the State by Mrs. Grimes. On her 
behalf, the presentation was made by the Hon. julius K. 
Graves, of Dubuque. In the course of an address recounting 
the public services-of Mr. Grimes, Mr. Graves said: 

He was the father of Republicanism in Iowa. He fought the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill with unflinching energy. His effort to stem the tide of slavery at 
a time when many of the faithful faltered and stood appalled at the condition 
of affairs along the southern and western borders of Iowa, is sufficient to 
canonize his memory. He was the friend and confidant of our martyred Lin- 
coin, and believed the surest way to save the Nation was to enforce its laws. 
On the floor of the National Senate he was always faithful to his convictions 
of truth and justice, and under the impulse was brave enough to vote against 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. For this he was bitterly assailed, but 
he bore the censure with the same degree of christian fortitude that marked 
his entire life. A careful examination of the evidence of that trial will con- 
vince every intelligent reader that Senator Grimes voted right, and in accor- 
dance with the evidence; yet in those days he must indeed have been a true 
man who rising above political clamor could so vote. The story of his life 
should be read by the youth of your State. Such lives brighten and illumine 


the world, leaving memories which become more bright and radiant as time 
wears on. 


S oe 
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The portrait was accepted on behalf of the State by the 
Governor, Hon. Buren R. Sherman, who said: 


James W. Grimes was a very giant in mental and political stature. His 
leadership during the stirring events of the years 1854 to. 1869, the most thrill- 
ing and important in the history of the State and Nation, was everywhere 
conceded. He occupies in history the enviable position of having been the 
first Governor of this Commonwealth who held the advanced ideas relative ‘to 
the equality of all ten before the law and their equal rights, and in denial of 
the color-line as the basis of the elective franchise. 


The Hon. Benton J. Hall, Senator from Des Moines county, 
said: 


It is with a degree of diffidence that I take occasion to express my high 
respect for the distinguished citizen whose memory is so vividly recalled to the 
Representatives of the State he served so well. Looking back to the fierce 
times and the fiercer struggles of the past, it may be appropriate that some 
words should come from the representative of the county which was his home 
from the time he set foot in Iowa until his-death, and that a tribute should be 
paid his memory by one who then regarded him as a political adversary. In 
earlier years I was not taught to look upon him with favorable consideration. 
Perhaps I may not be able to do him the justice which I feel in my heart should 
be done him, But maturer years have taught me to look for great qualities, 
great faculties, and pure motives in those whom we regard politically as our 
enemies. 

The first fact which will strike one who considers the life of James W. 
Grimes is that he was a typical American. What he was, and what he is, has 
been due to his own efforts and exertions, and to the opportunities presented in 
our glorious land where every avenue to grandeur and position is open to all 
who have the will and energy to avail themselves of them. Upon this occasion, 
if there be one thought that may be impressed upon us, it is that the youth of the 
land may be induced to behold and consider sucha man. Ifanything can arouse 
ambitious effort, untiring zeal, and intellectual endeavor, such a life as this 
ought to be an incentive. Perhaps no other man had the opportunity, or used 
it with the avail that Senator Grimes did, to form and mould the State and its 
institutions. I knew him intimately and watched his political course. He 
was one of the living men in the Territorial legislation of Iowa, and it is impos- 
sible to look back to those times without finding his handiwork; and when you 
come to the later history of the State, the same thing is true. Afterwards, 
you find the same master mind finishing and moulding and forming the con- 
dition and affairs of the National Government. I doubt if any Senator ever 
impressed himself in a greater degree upon the Government in all directions 
and in all its parts. He seems to have been a man of equally balanced mind 
and of universal application and capacity. Whether in regard to the navy or 
the army, the foreign relations of the Government, the courts, or whatever 
subject came before the country, he made himself master of the subject, took 
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a controlling part in its administration, and left his impress on almost every 
page of the history of the Nation. 

It may not be inappropriate to refer to another fact which marked him far 
above his fellow-men. I refer to that courage and bravery by which he was 
able to modify long cherished opinions, In early life a Whig, he had favored 
a protective policy; yet, as years passed on, his judgment became modified by 
experience and learning, and in the face of denunciation from many of his own 
party he placed himself on a.more liberal platform, not in favor of free trade, 
but a middle ground more equitable to all conditions and classes. 

And again in the last years of his life did he manifest the same moral brav- 
ery in one of the most remarkable scenes in our history, the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson. Senator Grimes had voted for the act of Congress 
that restricted the tenure-of-office appointments in the hands of President 
Johnson. He had opposed the President in ail his extraordinary exercise of 
power. He was opposed to him politically, and it was but natural he should 
consider the extreme action of the President as naturally productive of extreme 
proceedings on the part of Congress. The executive department was at issue 
with the legislative department. The country had just come out from under 
the darkness of one civil war, and now stood almost face to face with another. 

At that trial Senator Grimes laid aside, as it were, the garments of the legis- 
lator, and took those of the judge. He listened to the arguments, and it has 
been said that he pronounced one of the most profound opinions that was pro- 
nounced by any man in the Senate, and that opinion stands to-day as a monu- 
ment to his statesmanship as high as any that can be erected to him by human 
hands. Finally the vote was reached, and under the mast solemn circum- 
stances he answered, “Not guilty.” 
, finds an occasion on the battle-field. In the chambers of still debate, when 
political considerations and friendships are in the balance, it requires more 
courage sometimes for a man to perform his conscientious duty, and it was 
never performed in a more purely unselfish and in my judgment more sublime 
manner than when he cast that vote which cost him years of life that would 
otherwise have been his. 

I desire to say in regard to the distinguished statesman that in all the rela- 
tions of life he lived quietly, modestly, without pretension, a plain, unassum- 
ing citizen, always ready to do his duty and to do it faithfully. It is well that 
we are able to recall to our minds this man whose name is a household word 
in all this laud, and I for one, though long opposed to him politically, trust 
his name may ever continue to be such. 


That vote required a courage that never 


Mr. Grimes was five feet eleven inches in height, with a 
well proportioned frame and a commanding presence. Some- 
what careless of appearance and ungainly in early pioneer 
life, he grew with years into suavity and grace and dignity 
of bearing. Unassuming in every situation, simplicity, 
straightforwardness and independence marked his character. 
He abhorred pretension and indirection. To those who en- 
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joyed his confidence he was frank and hearty, and open as 
summer. Exposed to animosity and abuse in the fierce polit- 
ical agitation of his time, he kept himself from personality 
and recrimination. His candor was proverbial; friends some- 
times objected that in political discussion, as was said of his 
practice at law, he conceded too much to opponents. He had 
a conscience for fair play. 

His mind was not imaginative or fanciful, but critical and 
exact, with a superior power of analysis and comprehension. 
His perceptions were quick and clear; his memory ready and 
retentive. From boyhood he was a great reader. In the last 
months of his life he was reading Tacitus and Gibbon and 
Motley and a History of Switzerland. Lowell was his favor- 
ite American poet. Of strong common sense, he was cautious 
and deliberate in judgment. Forming his opinions from thor- 
ough information, he was positive and firm in conviction. He 
had a remarkable insight into men, and estimated character 
and capacity with surprising accuracy. He seemed to dis- 
cern merit or detect artifice at a glance. Corrupt men, who 
appealed to him for office, did not call upon him the second 
time. 

With a genius for public affairs, he evinced superior tact 
and practical wisdom in the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory, and of the State, in the Executive chair, and in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He loved deliberative assemblies. 
The prosperity of great communities and the well-being of 
future times were his care. In office, he disclaimed consider- 
ation of party, and declared that he would not allow his con- 
duct to be influenced upon that ground. In the Senate he 
maintained its ancient boast of unlimited debate, discussion 
and deliberation. He felt the full responsibility of the place, 
_and regarded no other position as affording a better opportu- 
nity to conserve good government. Among senators of long 
standing his superior ability and judgment, his bluff and 
hearty frankness, his cool, clear and incisive treatment of all 
questions won appreciation and respect, and the country 
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looked to him as one of the firm pillars-of the Republic in 
the dark and angry storm that threatened its fall. Shrinking 
from principles of humanity from the shedding of blood, he 
would have consented to peaceful arbitration, but when the 
blast of war blew, and the alternative could not be averted, 
he stiffened his mind, and Called into vigorous and efficient 
action every faculty to retrieve disaster and ensure victory for 
the Republic. His knowledge of men, his quick penetration 
of character, his consummate art in guiding and directing im- 
portant movements, and the actions of others, and in shaping 
affairs, with apparent unconsciousness on his own part, and 
keeping himself out of public sight, rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in maintaining the loyal cause in the District of Columbia, 
and preéminently in organizing the naval victories of the war. 
He brought Farragut from retirement, and by skilful manage- 
ment, amid jealousy and perplexity and doubt, organized the 
expedition which opened the Mississippi. In the changes 
from peace to war, and from war to peace, he knew the sea- 
sons, and was prompt to take occasion by the hand and con- 
form his political action to new and altered conditions. He 
held those who had been enemies in war, as in peace friends. 
In war, no bugle blew a bolder blast; in peace, no one bade 
heartier farewell to the pride and pomp of war, or was more 
prompt to advocate a reduction of the army and the navy. 
He voted for the tenure-of-office act of 1867, to tie the hands 
of one President, he voted for its repeal in 1869, that the 
hands of another President might be untrammeiled. 

A leader more than a follower of opinion, his guiding hand 
was upon the institutions and laws of a new era in the 
State of Iowa and in the Nation. Foremost in the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party, he gave early and efficient help 
in bringing up the country and President Lincoln and his 
cabinet to the great measure of emancipation. The naval vic- 
tories were organized with his counsel, and under his eye. 
No senator was more successful in carrying measures which 
he believed to be right. Never obtruding himself, he came 
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to be recognized by common consent as one among the fore- 
most of those whose opinions ruled the Senate in the Nation’s 
transformation. In the peril that threatened the land in the 
impeachment of President Johnson, the Nation owes its 
escape and safety at that crisis to him more than to any other 
one man. Thoroughly imbued with American principles, 
jealous for constitutional and representative government, and 
familiar with the history and legislation of the country, he 
sought to preserve the balance of power between the different 
departments of the Federal Government, and between the 
respective States and the United States, and to maintain the 
prerogatives of each, resisting encroachments from either 
side. 

Among religious teachers he preferred Channing, whose 
writings gave a powerful influence to his hatred of slavery 
and to his interest in humane institutions. Distrustful of 
creeds, he was fully assured of the ethical, the practical, and 
the humane parts of christianity. He was a lover of good 
men, and won their respect and confidence. His friendship 
with Mr. Fessenden who was ten years his senior in age, was 
one of the beautiful incidents of his life. It was a rare case 
of pure and unalloyed affection among eminent men, each 
independent and self-reliant, not always coinciding in opinion, 
but standing side by side, and acting their part amid great 
events and under great responsibilities in the enjoyment of a 
warm mutual confidence, sympathy and esteem. Mr. Grimes 
deemed Mr. Fessenden the purest man he ever knew in pub- 
lic life, and the ablest public man in his day. George William 
Curtis called Mr. Grimes “one of the justest and purest of 
men” (Harper’s Weekly, July 20, 1872). 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 


Mente quatit solida. 
Burlington. WILLIAM SALTER. 


The following letter which Mrs. Grimes received a few 
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months before her death illustrates the changed sentiment of 
many minds respecting Mr. Grimes’s course in the Impeach- 
ment trial: 


IRVINGTON, Ind., Dec. 2, 1889. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grimes—My Dear Madam: 

Although personally almost a total stranger to you, I hope you will pardon 
the liberty I am now taking in sending you these lines. I have just been read- 
ing the Life of your husband, published in 1876, and have been so interested 
in it that I cannot refrain from telling you how much good it has done me. It 
refreshes and strengthens all my good opinions of him as a perfectly honest, 
fair-minded, courageous and just man. His soundness on all public questions 
is everywhere shown in the volume, while his amiable personal qualities are 
delightfully revealed. I was one of the many men whose partisan madness 
and exasperation carried them headlong into the impeachment movement, in 
which the heroic conduct of Senator Grimes has been so gloriously vindicated 
by time; but I was not long in discovering my mistake; and no man is more 
ready than myself to do honor to the brave men who faced the wrath and 
scorn of their party in 1868. 

I hope you are in the enjoyment of health and as happy as any one can be 
in nearing the end of the journey of life. 

Very truly, your friend, 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


THE-TALLY WAR. 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE AND Times oF Gov. KirKwoop, 
NOW BEING WRITTEN BY H. W. LaTurop. 


Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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the statement made by the former, uttering that 
truism that “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” and that “This country must eventually become all 
slave or all free,” nothing was farther from the mind of that 
great man who made that utterance, than that he was to be 
the person whose one single act would make it so. 


“But there’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 
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It was his immortal “Emancipation Proclamation,” that on 
the first day of January, 1863, made this country at once and 
forever free. Illustrating the truth of the adage, that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” with one stroke of his 
trenchant pen he cut off the heads of 250,000 slave-holders, 
he wiped from the face of the fairest land on earth, an insti- 
tution that had been the cause of more study, more discus- 
sion, more dissensions, more bitterness, and more anxious 
solicitude on the part of American statesmen, more planning 
and scheming by politicians, and more anxiety on the part of 
the friends of free government in our country, than any others. 

This act by the President enraged and embittered the 
friends of this defunct institution, both north and south, more 
than anything else, and when in addition to this there was a 
prospect that a conscription would be had, and that they 
might possibly be drafted and be compelled to fight as 
soldiers in what they had been in the habit of calling the 
“Abolition War,” their treason became more intense, and 
their opposition to the prosecution. of the war more pro- 
nounced and more bold and emphatic. 

In no place in the state was this feeling more deep seated, 
more manifest or outspoken than in Keokuk County. It 
arrayed neighborhoods one against another. The recrimina- 
tions and bickerings of small feuds were magnified by the 
enormity of the contest prevailing, until passion glowed at a 
white heat. There was disloyalty to the Union which found 
open and intemperate expression from some whose sympa- 
thies were with the states of their birth south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. No more open or bolder defender of slavery 
existed than George Cyphert Tally, whose father was an ori- 
ginal Tennessean. Young Tally was a Baptist minister, a 
rugged, forceful, crude, uneducated man with more zeal than 
discretion, but possessed of a natural gift of oratory. He 
was a product of the frontier. Imbued with a fervid belief in 
the justness of the Southern appeal to arms, he became the 
bold, fearless outspoken champion of the disloyal minority, 
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who discredited the valor of the Northern soldier, and 
denounced the prosecution of the war. While trying to 
preach the Gospel from the pulpit, he preached moral and 
political treason on the stump. 

Saturday, August Ist, 1863, a great democratic mass meet- 
ing was held near English River, in Keokuk County, at 
which young Tally was the chief speaker. Several hundred 
persons were present. They came mostly in wagons and 
brought weapons concealed beneath the straw in the bottom 
of their vehicles. Wild, and doubtless idle, threats had been 
made to “clean out” the town of South English, a Union 
strong hold, whose people, learning of the menace to their 
safety prepared to defend themselves. A republican meeting 
had been held there and fire-arms had been displayed. 

Tally had been in the habit of wearing a butternut breast 
pin, a badge only worn by the members of the disloyal party. 
When going through the town on his way to the meeting, he 
had an altercation with a couple of the citizens in regard to 
his wearing it, and they attempted to snatch it from him, but 
did not succeed. 

In the afternoon the Tally party started for the town with 
the avowed intention of passing through it. The Rev. Tally 
stood up in the wagon that led the procession. Some one 
warned him not to enter the village, but he said he meant 
harm to no one, and only demanded the privilege of the 
street. As the party in the wagons reached the narrow 
crowded thoroughfare where the republicans had held their 
meeting, there were cries of “Copperhead,” “coward,” and 
‘“‘why don’t you shoot?’ Some one did shoot, but it was 
afterwards claimed to have been done accidentally, but it 
became a signal for a general fusilade, and from one to two 
hundred guns and revolvers were very soon discharged. 
Tally stood in his wagor in the fore-front of the affray. In 
one hand he grasped a long bowie knife, the other held a 
revolver. This revolver spoke among the first; once, twice, 
and then he fell dead in the wagon, pierced by three bullets, 
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one in the brain, and two in the body, grasping his weapons, 
one in each hand till they were taken from him, in the cold 
embrace of death. News of his killing was spread far and 
wide, and his friends vowed the direst of vengeance. An 
incredible excitement was fanned by the fury of the popular 
passion. The menace of a vendetta was at hand, and no man 
trusted his fellow or felt safe in his home, where before the 
door had been unlatched and every stranger was a welcome 
guest. 

Monday a committee of influential citizens from Sigourney 
visited the Tally neighborhood for the purpose of assuaging 
the rising storm, by the assurance of prompt justice. But 
this had no effect, and from Wapello, Mahaska and Powe- 
sheik counties the avengers began to gather. 

The very next day after the murder the Governor was 
written to for help by three of the citizens of South English, 
and so pressing were their needs and so great their fears they 
repeated the request the following day. 

By Monday night so serious was the aspect of affairs, that 
two citizens of Sigourney went to Washington, the nearest 
railroad station. on horse back, there they procured a hand 
car and went to Wilton where they took a train to Iowa City 
to see the Governor, who at once ordered forty stands of 
arms and ammunition to be sent to the scene to be used in 
suppressing the outbreak. This prompt action had a warlike 
appearance to one of the men, who said: “My God! Gover- 
nor am I to understand you that we are to return home and 
shoot down our neighbors?” The Governor reflected a 
moment, and then replied; “On second thought I guess I'll go 
myself.” 

He went, but not till he had made arrangements for half a 
score of companies of infantry, and a squad of artillery to fol- 
low closely after him. As the artillery squad had no fixed 
ammunition for their guns, bars and rods of iron were cut 
into inch pieces to do duty in the place of canister, grape and 
solid shot. 
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In sending arms to the persons applying for them, the fol- 
lowing letter was written: 


Strate oF lowa, ExecuTIVE OFFICE, August 3d, 1863. 
Messrs. ALLEN Hate, Wm. CocHRAN AND THOMAS MOORMAN: 
South English, Iowa. 

Gentlemen :—I have learned with regret the unfortunate occurrence at your 
place on Saturday last, and also that there is danger of further conflict and dis- 
turbance in consequence. I of course cannot/determine where the fault is, or 
who are the parties responsible, but it is very clear that this is a matter to be 
determined by the court and not by a mob, If it shall turn out that Tally was 
unlawfully killed, the law must show who is the guilty person, and must inflict 
the punishment. Ifa mob of his friends are permitted to determine who is 
guilty, and to inflict punishment, it is just as probable that the innocent will 
suffer as the guilty. Such proceedings unsettle society and render every man’s 
life and property insecure. 

I have sent to the Sheriff of Washington County, forty stands of arms, and 
ammunition for the same for you. These arms are intended only and strictly 
for the defense of your people against any lawless attack on your town by a 
mob, and for the purpose of aiding the lawful authorities in enforcing the 
laws and maintaining the public peace. They must not be used for any other 
purpose, or in any other manner. “You must keep your people strictly on the 
defensive, and clearly within the law. You must not resist the execution of 
legal process but must aid in enforcing and executing it. If you are attacked 
by a mob of rioters and lawless men you will of course defend yourselves. 

The public mind is much excited by the acts of mischievous and designing 
men, and it becomes law abiding and peaceful citizens not to add to this excite- 
ment. Act prudently, coolly and lawfully. 

I trnst the threatened danger may pass over without further disturbance. 

I have written the Sheriff of your county to act in this matter. Until his 
arrival I must trust to your judgment and discretion, upon his arrival act under 
his authority. Very respectfully, 

SAMUEL J. KiRKWoop. 
Charles Negus, an attorney, of Fairfield, was sent for by 
the friends of Tally to assist in bringing the guilty parties to 
trial, and as he became a very close observer and a partici- 
pant in many of the scenes that followed his arrival, and has 
published what came to his notice, portions of that publication 
are here inserted. . 

“My road to Sigourney led near where the Tally’ party, which had been con- 
stantly increasing by arrivals from the surrounding country aud adjoining 
counties, had made their headquarters about two miles from Sigourney, on the 


south bank of Skunk River. I drove to the encampment and took a survey | 
of the premises. Here were io be seen the offal of slaughtered beeves, the camp 
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fires where food had been cooked, the stacked arms, the places where men had 
taken their repose during the night, and large numbers of wagons, horses and 
men. The place looked warlike. * * * When first met them they were 
not organized, but they soon went to work, divided themselves into compan- 
ies, elected officers for each company, chose officers to command them as a 
Brigade, and became organized for regular military drill. 

As soon as it Was known that I was on the ground calls were made for me 
to address them. J did not think it a very desirable task to talk to such an 
audience, and at first declined; but finding I could not well avoid it, I ascended 
a stand, and told them the only thing I had to say was not to act under excite- 
ment but to be cool and deliberate in all their actions, and especially to main- 
tain the character of law abiding citizens, and not to do anything they were not 
authorized to do by law. * * * * Under the then exciting state of affairs 
I thought it was not a very desirable crowd to be in, and got away as soon as I 
could and went to Sigourney. There were a great many strangers in the 
town, and a great many constantly coming and going, and nearly all took the 
Tally side of the controversy, Those that did not had very little to say. I 
had not been in the hotel very long before I saw J. H. Sanders coming into 
town on his return from having been to see Governor Kirkwood. As soon as 
he had stopped, a few of the leading republicans gathered around him in pri- 
vate consultation. Among the number was the landlord. On his return, just 
as he passed me, I heard him remark in a low tone, “There’ll be plenty of pale 
faces before to-morrow at this time.” As soon as I saw the landlord alone, I 
went to him, told him what I had heard him say, and asked him why he made 
that remark. Then I was informed that the Governor would be there that 
night with a well armed military force, that he had made arrangements, and 
that it was his intention if necessary to take the whole Tally camp prisoners, 
or if they resisted to ‘shoot them on the spot.” 

A little before sundown the Governor drove into town accompanied by three 
of his aids. Soon after he arrived, he went to the court house and it was 
announced that he wanted to talk to the citizens. There soon collected quite 
an audience, and the Governor from the Court House steps addressed those 
assembled, closing his remarks with “I will make an example of those engaged 
in these disturbances, which will forever deter others from engaging in like 
proceedings. J say what I mean and I mean what I say.” 

‘The Governor continued his remarks till it was quite dark. While he was 
speaking I made it an object to circulate through the crowd and learn the 
effect produced on it by the speech. I heard frequent expressions of disappro- 
bation and suppressed threats of personal violence, and evident signs of much 
discontent. One man apparently between forty and fifty years old, whose 
beard had begun to be silvered over with gray hairs, and possessed of a fierce 
determined visage used the expression, “I’ll shoot the d d old scoundrel.” 
His cool, decisive and deliberate manner, and his emphatic tone, though uttered 
in a low voice, forcibly impressed upon my mind that he meant mischief, and 
might be a dangerous person. 

After the Governor had closed his speech he went back to the hotel, and 
took a seat at the door. I had taken a chair and was seated out doors on the 
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pavement near him. There were but few persons about the house at that time, 
daylight had disappeared, and every thing appeared peaceful and quiet. The 
Governor in his thoughts had apparently forgotten that he was the Executive 
of the State, and commander-in-chief of all its military forces, and in his feel- 
ings had become an Iowa farmer again; he gave a deScription of his own farm, 
how he managed it; stated that he had recently purchased a lot of steers from 
the western part of the state, told how he was going “to handle them,” and the 
profits he expected to realize from his farm and steers. 

It was a beautiful evening, the sky was clear, the stars shone bright, all 
nature apparently calm and lovely. While these things were being discussed, 
I noticed the gray bearded man who had made the threats at the court house 
come near where we were sitting, and take a close observation of the surround- 
ing premises and then go away. 

Soon after I saw a squad of men consisting of five persons, one in the lead 
and two abreast following each other in close proximity, with quick and hur- 
ried steps coming up the opposite side of the street from the hotel; when they 
got to the corner of the public square they turned and came across the street 
directly towards where we were sitting. As they approached near us, I dis- 
covered that the leader was the grey haired man I had heard make the threats 
at the court house. The thought immediately struck me that they had mali- 
cious intentions and designs toward the Governor. I sprang to my feet, placed 
myself at the door, so that my body formed a barrier between them and the 
Governor. They came in front of the door, made a halt, turned their faces 
towards us, stood motionless with a steady fixed gaze at their surroundings, not 
a word was spoken, but after a few moments passed they left. 

The Governor soon retired to his room and I to mine. In connection with 
the many persons about town there was nothing in the coming, stopping, or 
departing of those men, which excited especial attention or comment, and 
nothing was said about the matter at the time, and their bearing would not 
have especially attracted my attention, had I not heard the emphatic threats of 
the grey bearded man at the court house. There was no explanation given by 
the party at the time, and no especial comment made by any one. The cir- 
cumstances had nearly passed from my mind, when several months afterwards 
I was informed that those men had come prepared, and it was their intention to 
have shot the Governor, and if it had not been for my interference, they would 
have carried their intentions into effect. 

About the time the Governor,came to town, the man who I understood had 
been elected commander-in-chief of the Tally forces, came up to Sigourney. 
From him I learned that they had got their forces fully organized, and it was 
their intention to start for South English early the next morning. I told him 
of the information I had got in relation to the Governor’s preparations and 
intentions, and how I had got it, and advised him to go back to the camp and 
as soon as it was dark have his men disperse and go to their respective homes. 

The Governor in his speech at the court house made no mention of his hav- 
ing out any military forces, and apparently it was not his intention to haye it 
publicly known, but that night there came to Sigourney, or in close proximity 
to the Tally camp, the Muscatine Rangers, Capt. Satterlee; Washington Prov- 
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ost Guards, Capt. Andrews; Brighton Guards, Capt. Sheridan; Richland 
Home Guards, Capt. Drummond; Fairfield Prairie Guards, Capt. Alexander; 
Fairfield Union Guards, Capt. Ratcliff; Abingdon Home Guards, Capt. Peck; 
Libertyville Home Guards, Capt. Cowan; Mt. Pleasant Infantry, Capt. Jericho; 
Mt. Pleasant Artillery, Capt> Burr; and Sigourney Home Guards, Capt. 
Price.” 

While one of the artillery men was standing guard over 
his gun, in the early dawn of the morning, a stranger, led by 
curiosity, or as a spy from the Tally camp, came up within 
speaking distance of the guard, and asked him what he had 
there, when he got the reply “That, sir, by ——, is a butter- 
nut cracker.” 

As the “enemy” following the advice of their counsellor, 
had all disbanded and scattered during the night, no hostile 
demonstrations were made on the part of our troops, they 
were all put under the command of Col. N. P. Chipman to 
remain-until notified by the Sheriff oe the county, that they 
were no longer needed. 

The camp of the Tally forces was estimated to contain 
from one to three thousand men, but as no muster rolls of 
them were ever made, or if made never published, their exact 
number was never known. 

Upon warrants issued, twelve men were arrested for the 
killing of Tally, when Mr. Negus, who had returned to his 
home in Fairfield, was sent for by the Governor to assist in their 
prosecution, but the men all waived examination and gave 
bonds for their appearance at the next term of the District 
Court and thus ended the noted “Skunk River War.” 

For the prompt and decisive action of the Governor in sup- 
pressing this outbreak, much credit is due him, as it pre- 
vented the shedding of much blood, and a long train of 
domestic troubles and disasters that would have followed dila- 


tory measures. 
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Men AND Events oF Forty YEARS. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ACTIVE CAREER FROM 1850 TO 
1890, BY THE LATE JosiAn BUSHNELL GRINNELL, WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY Pror. Henry W. Parker, D.D. 
Boston, D. Lothrop Company, pp. 426. 

s@q)QOR thirty-six of the years included in this sumptu- 
ous volume the author was a prominent citizen of 

Iowa, and held high rank among the public men 

of the State. His work was multifarious, and 

touched the whole life of the Commonwealth from the days 
of the pioneer in the central region of the State to a represen- 


tative seat in the Senate of Iowa, and in the lower House of 
Congress. In his active and enterprising career Mr. Grinnell 
bore a part in the discussion and settlement of every public 
question and he was familiar with all the public men of the 
time. A man of great force of character, independent in 
thought, frank and racy in speech he has preserved in this 
handsomely printed book his reminiscences of the men and 
events that have made Iowa a name of honor. The volume 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the State. © It falls 
into the error, p. 258, of representing Mr. Grimes’s service 
as Governor as covering “two terms,” whereas his election, 
which took place under the Constitution of 1846, was for a 
term of four years. WEA 


History oF THE Trappist ABBEY oF NEw MELLERAY, IN 
DusuquE County, Iowa, By: Witt1am Rurus PERKINs, 
A. M., Professor of History. 

This is Number Two of a Series of Historical Monographs 
published by the State University of Iowa. Mew Melleray 
takes its name from Mt. Melleray, in Ireland, and this from 
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Melleray Abbey, a monastery in Anjou, founded in the Twelfth 
Century. ; 

About the middle of the Sixth Century, St. Benedict gave 
to the western world the code of religious life called “The 
Holy Rule.” Departure from the asceticism demanded by 
St. Benedict, was the occasion of the “Reform of Cluny” 
early in the Tenth Century. At the close of the Eleventh 
Century, the Cluniacs becoming less spiritual, the order of 
Cistercean Monks was instituted at Citeaux, in Chalons. Out 
of this grew several establishments; that of St. Bernard, in 
Clairvaux; of Robert d’Abissel, at Fontrevault; and that of 
Vital de Mortain, at Savigni. Dependent upon the latter and 
following its rule was “the monastery of La Grande Trappe, 
the ancestress of Vew AZfelleray and the mother house of the 
Trappists.” 

La Trappe was founded about:1122, by Rotron, the antag- 
onist of the renowned Robert le Diable. It takes its name 
from the resemblance of an opening into a valley of the moun- 
tainous region where the monastery was built, to a frap door. 

The course of the Trappists is traced very clearly for more 
than six centuries until the Constituent Assembly of 1791 sold 
the property to individual purchasers. The property was 
recovered and was held until in the revolution of 1830, it was 
considered unsafe for the French government, under Louis 
Philippe, to harbor so many Englishmen and Irishmen as had 
joined the order, and still farther unsafe to harbor friends of the 
deposed King Charles X, who was a lover of the Monks. 
September 28th, 1831, witnessed the arrest of the Monks of 
Melleray, and two months later they were sent out of the 
country, at their own request to Ireland. They established 
the monastery of Mt. Melleray, upon mountainous and barren 
land leased at a nominal rent from a Protestant, Sir Richard 
Keane, who laid the first stone of the present Abbey by brief 
of Pope Gregory XVI. Its prosperity led to a colony in 
England called Mt. St. Bernard. Attention was then directed 
to America. A monastery had been founded at Gethsemane 
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in Kentucky about 1800. Efforts to find a suitable place for 
a colony from Mt. Melleray, were unsuccessful until Bishop 
Loras, from Dubuque, visiting Mt. Melleray, offered them a 
tract of land twelve miles southwest of Dubuque. The offer 
was accepted and on July 16th, 1849, was laid the foundation 
of New Melleray. 

The corporation now owns 2442 acres of land which are 
thoroughly tilled. 

‘horough communists they maintain a strictly ascetic life, 
following the Rule of St. Benedict as to: 

1.. Abstinence. 

2. Silence. 

3.. Manual Labor. 

The author closes the excellent monograph, the materials of 
which regarding New Melleray are drawn from manuscripts 
kindly furnished him by the Superior of the Abbey, with a 
brief summary. Among the sentences are found the follow- 
ing: “It is strange in the Nineteenth Century and on the banks 
of the Mississippi in the midst of the new and vigorous west to 
see the usages of thirteen centuries ago still active and fruit 
ful, * * and that the community preserves the customs of 
medieval times. * * * Their faces betoken a spiritual 
content.. * * Their hearts are kind and full of love for 
their fellow men.” 

Accuracy of statement and beauty of style make the mono- 
graph invaluable as part of lowa History. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF INDIAN LIFE ON” OLD 
MAN’S CREEK IN 18 40. 


OBOKESHICK “or White Hawk” the subject of 
this sketch was by birth a Fox Indian. He was 
born at the Fox Village, on Turkey river, near 
its junction with the Mississippi, in what is now Clayton ~ 
county, Iowa, in the year 1783. 


InpIAN .LIFE on Ou_p Man’s CREEK. i fe 


When the writer of this first knew White Hawk in the fall 
of 1840, he lived in his town near where Williamsburg now 
stands. He was unequalled in his kindness and honesty, as 
the white settler’s stock was frequently found close around the 
Indian village unmolested. 

White Hawk’s Neewa, “or wife,” came to our cabin in 
Green township, Iowa county, in the fall of 1840, and asked 
me if we had any tea. I told her we had. She then said, «My 
Indian heap sick.” I made tea for them and whilst they 
were drinking it they talked. White Hawk said: “The name 
of my Neewa, is -Minnanqua, and she was a Shawanee. I 
gave her father two horses for her, over on the Wabash. 
She is a good Neewa. She accompanied me in all my expe- 
ditions. She was with me on my journey to Malden with a 
band of Rock River Indians, to see a great English War 
Chief in the summer of 1810. 

“He gave the band guns, knives, tomahawks, powder and 
lead, and all kinds of war supplies. He called us his children, 
and said what good things his great Father (the King) could 
do for us. He advised us not to go to war but to be ready 
to strike when he gave the word. The British officer was 
Col. Dixon. They treated us kindly and supplied us with 
provisions as long as we remained with them. She was with 
me at Tippecanoe. Me and my band made the attack on Gen- 
eral Harrison’s left flank. She was near by to assist me. I was 
badly wounded, and when she could no longer hear my voice, 
she came to my assistance in the midst of the battle, and 
helped me off the field before day-light. She helped me on 
one of our horses and we got back to the Indian town.” Min- 
nanqua said: “All of the Indians had left, so that when Gen- 
eral Harrison’s horsemen came, White Hawk and me were 
all alone.” She said she was not afraid of the soldiers, for she 
had lived a part of her life in the white settlement. “An offi- 
cer came to see us” she continued, “and gave us provisions 
and sent us a medicine man to see White Hawk’s wounds. 
We were at the village three moons before White Hawk was 
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able to ride home. After returning home we lived at the old 
Fox village on Turkey river. In the spring of 1813, we 
joined Black Hawk’s British band on Rock river. About 
that time Simon Girty came to the village with an invitation 
from Colonel Dixon, ‘a British officer,’ to Black Hawk, to 
come with his band to Green Bay to see him. On our arrival 
there, we found a large force of Indians, all well supplied 
with arms, and every thing needed for a campaign. Colonel 
Dixon came to see us and said he wanted to have us go with 
him to Detroit. We were all well supplied with guns, pow- 
der, lead and everything we needed for the campaign. From 
Green Bay we made our way to Detroit; we were two moons 
going, and each band went a different way. But four or five 
hundred that started from Green Bay arrived in the middle of 
summer. There was a large English army encamped there. 
Immediately on our arrival the English officers commenced 
making arrangements to attack Fort Meigs. We went down 
to Sandusky. The British made the attack and were driven 
off, then they went down the Bay to attack Fort Stephenson. 
The Indians, under the command of Tecuinseh, went by land 
and were stationed above the Fort.” Minnanqua, White 
Hawk’s wife, also said that White Hawk was sent down 
close to the fort to assist the English if he could, but the Eng- 
lish cannon had stopped firing before he got there and the 
English were storming the fort. There was a young Ameri- 
can brave in the fort and he had a big gun. When White 
Hawk and his band got within a short distance of the fort, 
the big gun was let go, the earth trembled and the English 
fled to the woods and left two hundred dead and wounded in 
the ditch. The great English war chief was killed. The 
English gave up the attack. Then the officers had hard work 
to keep the Indians from going home. Some did leave. After 
that, we were taken over to Malden, in Canada. We could 
see the smoke of the battle between the big canoes on the 
lake. The English said they had beaten the Americans, but 
we saw the English army packing up to move; they were 
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going to leave.” White Hawk said, “Then me and my Neewa 
came home and we lived beside the Mississippi, until we sold 
a large strip of land to the United States, on the west side of 
the river. Then we moved to our hunting town on Posetoe- 
no-nock. six or eight miles from here.” 

In the summer of 1843 we bought a gun of White Hawk’s 
young men. His Neewa said, “That gun was given to White 
Hawk by an English officer at Green Bay, at the time we 
went down to Detroit.” 

The old gun has the English broad arrow on its breech. 
She said that their good angel lived on Rock Island, and after 
the fort was built, “she spread her snow white wings and dis- 
appeared, and ever since we have had trouble.” At the time 
White Hawk and his band of Indians moved west, we went 
up to see them and bid them good-bye; the men had nearly 
all left. White Hawk came forward and shook hands, bid 
us good-bye, but refused to talk, turned from us, mounted his 
horse and-was gone. Jacos Ricorp. 


A HISTORICAL BANQUET. 


ZON. T.S. PARVIN, in a late number of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, records his recollections of a pub- 
lic banquet given by the people of Burlington to 
Governor Lucas September 4, 1838, from which 
we make some extracts. 


Col. C. S. Jacobs, formerly of Pennsylvania, who had been appointed by 
President Van Buren, District Attorney for Iowa, presided, assisted by Col. G. 
H. Beeler, mayor of the city, as Vice-President. Military titles were as com- 
mon in those days as later in war times. The thirteen proverbial toasts were 
regularly announced, the third being to the “ex-President of the United States 
—the memory of the illustrious dead—the health of the illustrious living.” 

In announcing this the president, who was an able and eloquent man, took 
occasion to address the assembled hosts and guest, explaining the purpose for 
which the company had met, sanctioned, he said, by usage from time imme- 
morial—it was a custom which had its rise in the heart and went to the heart— 
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equally gratifying to the bestower and the bestowed. There was, the speaker 
said, a merit in rewarding merit, an honor in doing honor, and to this merit, 
and reward those whom he addressed might safely lay claim. Then in a most 
eloquent and happy manner he alluded to the long and faithful public services 
of their distinguished guest, Robert Lucas, the first governor of Jowa, cele- 
brated for his services in the tented field as in the cabinet, His name was 
identified with the history of Ohio (as it has since been with Iowa) the execu- 
tive chair of which great state he had ably filled for four years and to the ser- 
vice of which in its legislative halls he had devoted nineteen years, being for 
many of them the President of the State Senate, and in conclusion he stated 
that the sentiment he was about to offer had reference to the volunteer ser- 
vices he had rendered his country in the war of 1812. At the conclusion of 
his remarks Colonel Jacobs announced his toast: ‘ 

“Our distinguished guest—we honor him as a gallant sojidier in war; we 
honor him as an enlightened legislator and magistrate in peace; and we honor 
him for his virtue as a private citizen.” 

The welcome which the new governor received was manifested in the 
hearty cheering and applause which followed the announcement of this toast, 
and when it had subsided Governor Lucas rose and returned his thanks. 

The Governor gave a sentiment. It was in these words: 

“The citizens ot Iowa—hospitable, intelligent and enterprising—mavy their 
energies be united in support of such measures as are best calculated to 
advance the interests of the territory, promote virtue, increase intelligence, and 
secure the lasting prosperity and happiness of the people.” 

Some of the regular toasts following this were to: 

“The Governor of Wisconsin,” from which ‘territory Iowa had so recently 
been separated. 

“Jowa Territory—the last in political existence—she will soon verify the 
saying ‘the last shall be first.’” 

“Towa and Wisconsin °? « Education,” which shows that the committee in 
charge of the preparation of the regular toasts had a wise thought of the early 
future as they recognized in it the smoother of the asperities of society and the 
foremost pillar of our civil institutions. 

“The pre-emption system-—-a measure not of favor to the settlers but of jus- 
tices? 

The principal speech of the occasion was made by General Van Antwerp, 
receiver of public moneys, and so intimately associated in the land office with 
General Dodge. He had graduated from West Point, was a gentleman of lib- 
eral education, accustomed to public speaking, and his address was one of 
interest and of instruction to those who heard it. He had preceded Governor 
Lucas in coming to this territory and therefore felt that as one of the citizens 
he could bid a welcome to the first chief magistrate, and after speaking of him 
and of his services in elegant terms, he spoke of the duties of the hour and 
portrayed the future as it would likely appear, the new governor and the out- 
growth of the laws which the coming legislature might enact for the welfare of 
the people. He took occasion, as did Governor Lucas in his first message, to 
speak of the value of a well organized “system of common schools,” of the 
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necessity of economy in the administration, and. then made a statement that 
has since become more famous as having been uttered by one of our national 
rulers, that “Iowa is an Agricultural State.” The cause of agriculture, said 
General Van Antwerp, was second to none other save that of the education of 
her sons, hardly even secondary to it, and that with-the two in a healthy and 
flourishing condition the citizens of Iowa had nothing to fear and everything 
to hope, as upon their united prosperity would depend that of every calling 
and profession and the perpetuity of our free institutions. How well and 
wisely our people have since acted upon these suggestions is made manifest in 
the wonderful prosperity which has attended their efforts in the upbuilding of 
the great State, second to none other in the union: He concluded his remarks, 
lengthy and eloquent, with a sentiment embodying the substance of what he 
had said, and with it the exercises of the hour were brought to a close. 

“Towa—May her maturity fully realize the bright prospects of her most 
promising infancy, and to insure this may her first and her unceasing care be 
directed to education and agriculture, as the most certain and imperishable 
basis upon which to erect its future prosperity and renown, and her continued 
adherence to liberal principles.” 

Only half a century and four years more have passed since that delightful 
afternoon of the early fall, and yet as we look over the names we then recorded 
of those who were present, not one remains among the living, and we alone 
are now here to present to the public a brief account of an event of such inter- 
est to those who participated in it and pregnant of the history of the future, 
which time has brought to light. 

The recollections and the memories of that early event have often come to 
mind and with them we have brought into view our recollection of the person- 
ages then first brought together to do the public a service. It is to another 
and a later generation that we now speak and to them much, very much, of the 
interest of the recital will be lost in that they know only from history of those 
who participated in the banquet, a sketch of which we have given. 


WAR MEMORIES. 


a) Y THE magnanimous favor of Governor Kirkwood, 
Al in July, 1$62, I was by promotion (having been As- 
sistant Surgeon of the Eleventh) Surgeon of the 
Sixteenth Iowa Infantry, then encamped two miles 
from Corinth, Mississippi, and perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from a somewhat pretentious plantation mansion with an 
ample lawn, where General Grant then had his headquarters. 
His wife and some of his children being with him, he and his 
family and staff occupied the house, and his body guard, an 
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“independent” company (one not forming a part of any reg- 
iment) of Ohio cavalry, under the command of Captain 
Ford, occupied the ground in front. é 

My regiment being next the headquarters I was ordered 
to hold a “sick call” every morning in Captain Ford’s camp 
and attend any sick that might be there. 

Up to this time I supposed I had never seen General Grant 
and entertained a rather prejudiced feeling against his per- 
sonal appearance on account of an alleged picture of him 
which was often seen among the troops, hurriedly produced 
by the enterprising pictorial press to meet the emergent de- 
mand created by General Grant’s sudden elevation into prom- 
inence by the capture of Fort Donelson. This picture rep- 
resented the general wearing a high felt hat and a red beard 
reaching to his belt, and in no particular resembled the origi- 
nal. It was probably taken from a wood cut, which by 
change of name had done duty for Siegel and others who had 
gained an evanescent prominence to drop again into obscurity. 
upon the rise of some new military idol which the great war 
was constantly heaving up into popular view one day only to 
whelm in neglect and forgetfulness the next. 

One day, after returning to my tent after a short absence, 
I received a message calling me to General Grant’s headquar- 
ters. Supposing it was to see one of Captain Ford’s men, I 
took no thought of my dress, but went as I was in my sum- 
mer camp costume, including a straw hat but not a coat. On 
going to Captain Ford’s tent he told me none of his men were 
sick, and that I must have been sent for to see one of Gen- 
eral Grant’s colored servants. Going toward the house, I 
saw at the entrance an official of Gallican manners (probably 
Captain Badeau) politely gesturing me to come in. He 
escorted me into one of the front rooms, the house being 
divided in the middle by a hall, and near the door at a desk 
was Captain Rawlins, to whom he presented me. I began by 
this time to regret my negligent attire, but it was too late. 
In a moment Rawlins had me at the other side of the room, 
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where sat a rather small looking officer writing at a table, to 
whom I was introduced. It was General Grant. He rose 
and shook hands cordially and there was a pleasant twinkle 
in his eyes which I never saw again, although I saw him a 
number of times afterwards. His son Ulysses, then a boy 
about ten years old, had been kicked by a horse. The gen- 
eral took me to his bed up stairs. The general, immediately 
after greeting me fell into that grave and silent manner which 
has become so well known to the world as his habitual one. 

The next morning I revisited the headquarters, where again 
I saw the general and also met Mrs. Grant, an affable and 
gracious lady, who talked pleasantly of the caricature picture 
of her husband, of whom she spoke as “Mr. Grant,” who at 
that time had his face shaved clean and wore a low crowned 
soft felt black hat. , 

General Grant’s face struck me as one not altogether unfa- 
miliar to me, but deeming this a confusion of features, I 
soon dismissed the thought. But, upon reading his Memoirs, 
I find that he was a frequent visitor before the war, in eastern 
Iowa, and it is probable that I had casually met him more 
than once in the streets of Iowa City. 

Before the month was out Crocker’s Brigade, including 
the Sixteenth Iowa, had marched off to Bolivar, Tennessee, 
to a new tune that A. H. Statler, principal musician of the Bri- 
gade, had learned to beat on his drum, and I did not see Gen- 
eral Grant again till the middle of the next November, when 
our division, then under command of General McArthur, and 
engaged as part of the army of the Tennessee in the central 
Mississippi campaign, was encamped near Abbeyville, Missis- 
sippi, when he rode past our camp in a fast trot, one cold, 
rainy, blustering day, with a large staff and escort following, 
and it was the talk in the army that one to accompany Gen- 
eral Grant should be well mounted, for though sometimes 
himself apparently phlegmatic he did not tolerate any such 
temper in his horse. 

During the few days we were at that camp I had some busi- 
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ness which called me to General McArthur’s headquarters. 
While I was there a tall old man in citizen’s dress, with a 
broad mouth and thin lips, came to the tent. It was General 
Grant’s father, who was on his way to the front to visit his 
distinguished son. While he was absent getting dinner in 
the dining tent, McArthur having already dined, I told Mc- 
Arthur a story I had heard of General Grant having been 
born in Scotland. McArthur being a thoroughbred Scotch- 
man himself took sufficient interest in it to ask the old man, 
when he returned from dinner, to give an account of his fam- 
ily origin. Mr. Grant at once refuted the story, and in doing 
so remarked that a branch of his family was in Virginia, 
some of them in the Confederate army, but low in rank, and 
that he told them the reason was that they had depended too 
much on slave labor to be trained in self-reliance, whereas 
his children had to wait upon themselves even so far as to 
black their own shoes. I saw the old man but once again. 
This was on July 5th, 1863, in the city of Cincinnati, near the 
post-office, where he stood reading the bulletins of the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg which had just beén posted. I immedi- 
ately recognized him, and tried to recall to him when and 
where I had met him, but the old man, though preserving a 
calm demeanor, was too deeply interested in the exciting 
news for conversation, or perhaps did not desire to be identi- 
fied, for he hardly replied and soon walked away. 

After the ineffectual attempt to take Vicksburg by march- 
ing down upon its rear through central’ Mississippi, the army 
of the Tennessee was concentrated at Memphis, preparatory 
to its transfer by boats to°Young’s Point, Louisiana, just 
above Vicksburg. While in Memphis, one evening at dark, 
I recognized General Grant, just as I had passed him, He 
was walking by himself very slowly, apparently in deep 
thought. And well he might have pondered, for he was at 
the head of an army which had been thwarted in a well laid 
plan which promised easy success, while very many were 
now impressed with the belief that they would be used in an 
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attempt to take Vicksburg by storm from the river, at the 
thought of which many recoiled; the president’s proclama- 
tion liberating the slaves had just gone into effect, and the 
confederate president had met it with a counter one ordering 
all enemies taken with negro comrades to be hung. Many 
officers resigned, because, as they said, they had not. volun- 
teered “to free niggers,” while desertions from the ranks oc- 
curred by platoons. The Army of the Tennessee for a 
moment was demoralized. 

The next occasion on which I saw General Grant was in 
April, 1863, on the steamer Von Phul, then in charge and 
under command of Captain Frank Reno, commissary of sub- 
sistence, an IJowa man, now a resident of Marengo, and it 
may be added, a brother of the brave young Union general 
of the same name who was killed early in the war. This 
boat was used by General Grant as his temporary headquar- 
ters during the preparations for running the Confederate bat- 
teries at Vicksburg and during that daring and momentous 
feat. On the night of April 16th, when the first three boats 
ran the batteries, the Von Phul’s large cabin was crowded 
with a great military throng, and there, for the only time, I 
saw General Grant evidently excited. Surrounded by his 
principal officers, and Mrs. Grant by his side, talking even 
faster than the general, his vehemence found an outlet by 
striking the palm of his left hand with his right, as the 
couriers returned with their reports from the southern side 
of the peninsula which the boats had rounded. 

It was not long after this that I saw General Grant again, 
and this time on a salient historical occasion, although I have 
never seen anywhere that I now recall any published account 
of it. It was on the 30th of April, 1863, at Hard Times 
Landing, on the Louisiana side of the river, where the army 
embarked to cross the Mississippi below Vicksburg. A small 
frame house stood on the bluff about five hundred yards 
from the river. At this place, at about nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, with General McPherson, he emerged from this 
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house and walked a little way from it toward the river. 
Then pausing for a moment, as if to consider whether he 
had omitted anything essential, and seemingly having 
assured himself that he had not, he said to General McPher- 
son,“ Well, I reckon Vl go now,” and he walked 
rapidly to the gun-boat lying at the shore. I do not remem- 
ber that a single person accompanied him. Immediately upon 
his going aboard, the gun-boat steamed out into the middle of 
the river, and up toward Grand Gulf, where the Confederates 
had a fort. When it got nearly abreast of the fort, as it 
appeared to me, the gun-boat seemed to hang there for a 
moment, and then wheeled and made for the opposite shore 
at Bruinsburg, Mississippi, at about the same angle it had 
gone up. 

The next day (May tst) I crossed the river as one of 
General McPherson’s staff, on a boat with more apertures 
through its state rooms than were necessary for ventilation, 
for it had run the batteries a few nights before. Goverror 
Yates and Congressman Washburn, of Illinois were on board. 
During the battle of Port Gibson, which was fought that day, 
the first of that series of bold actions preceding the siege, and 
so glorious to the Union arms, I passed General Grant as he 
stood unfolding his orders or dispatches. 

I can hardly say I saw General Grant the next time I met 
him, as it was after night had closed in on the 18th of May, 
as the army was taking up its first position in the rear of 
Vicksburg. McPherson, who was riding a short distance in 
front of his staff, halted on meeting General Grant, just then 
returning from his front, and after a few words with his chief, 
gave those behind him notice who it was by the order in a 
loud voice, “Make way there for General Grant.” While I 
remained in the rear of Vicksburg, during the siege, which 
was till the roth of June, I saw General Grant but twice. 
Soon after the siege began he had his headquarters in a small 
house within a few yards of a public road running from Vicks- 
burg toward Jackson. Provisions were to be sent to some of 
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our wounded who had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
General Grant had come out to the road to speak to some one 
passing, and Colonel Rawlins, his chief-of-staff, came to the 
door and asked if he or Grant should write the letter to 
accompany the flag of truce to the Confederate commander. 
“J reckon it will be for me to write if there is one written,” 
was General Grant’s reply. He had used this word reckon 
when he was about to cross the river, and he used it now. So 
it would seem to have been rather a favorite one with him, 
or, more probably, he had learned it in childhood, it having 
been one of the idioms of Ohio thirty years before and is now, 
as the word gwess is used everywhere in the United States, 
but particularly in the far east. Still again, soon afterwards, 
I casually saw him passing on foot, and heard his cordial 
“How are you?” to another not far away. 

I did not see General Grant again till March roth, 1864, 
when he stood in the lobby of the Galt House, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, wearing a blue cloak and regulation hat, smoking 
a cigar, and thus awaiting the time, fast approaching, when 
he should start for the packet-boat for Cincinnati, for he was 
on his way to Washington, to receive his commission as Lieu- 
tenant-General. He stood there impassively that Sunday 
morning, gazed at by a vast throng of military and citizens, 
seemingly the least impressed of all, but still not with the 
grave face, but with one more like that I had first seen with 
him at Corinth. 

Near the close of his Presidency, General Grant made a 
tour as far west as Denver. While on his return it was 
announced in the papers that he would pass through Iowa on 
his way back to Washington, over the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway, and that he would travel in a car so ele- 
gant that it would be worth while to walk a mile or two to 
look at it, saying nothing about seeing the President. Next 
day came the disappointing despatch, saying the President’s 
train would flank Iowa and go east by St. Louis. Neverthe- 
less, at the time of night originally appointed for the arrival 
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of the presidential train, I was at the station and saw the 
arrival of a beautiful coach. The doors were locked and the 
blinds down, but the uncovered edge of the rear car window 
enabled me to see a man for a moment walking toward me in 
the almost empty car with the face of General Grant—not 
that of the Grant I had seen at Corinth, Memphis, Vicksburg 
or Louisville, but the Grant of the Presidency, such as one 
sees hung up in post offices and public places, I believe I 
saw General Grant last where I probably had seen him first— 
in the “ Historic Capital of Iowa.” 


IOWA. 


Fair Iowa! State of the voweled name!— 

An Indian legend, turned to Saxon fame. 

Fond are thy children of the cherished whim 

That it for beauty is a synonym, 

For martial valor a symbolic word, 

By which the patriotic heart is stirred. 

At Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga’s field, 

Thy loyalty to liberty was sealed; 

And wheresoe’er the wounded soldier’s tent 

There soon the sanitary angel bent. 

Set in the center of the Nation’s frame, 

Thou as a keystone to the Union came. 

Rivers renowned form thy meridian metes, 

Which, north or south, a sovereign State completes. | 
Thy groves, thy knolls, thy lakes, thy dashing streams 
Not now excite the Indian’s spectral dreams; 

The modern form supplants the savage mode; 

The white man rides where once the red man strode; 
The lowing kine graze on the bison’s range; 

The hunting ground is now the farmer’s grange; 
Climbed only vines where lightning wire is stretched, 
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And where but spirits spoke man’s voice is fetched; 
The fiery chariot speeds where ponies drew, 

And vapory ships replace the birch canoe. 

Thy breast, bedecked with agricultural gems, 

By contrast Ophir annually contemns; 

And if beneath the surface we explore, 

What hidden treasures ampliate thy store! 

But what were beauty, fame or treasured wealth 
Without a climate ozonized for health? 

And what were all—fame, beauty, health and store, 
Without the grace of scholarship and lore? 

From halls of learning more than warriors’ tents 
Will rise the glory for thy monuments. 

And what all these? Dim halos of a night, 
Without the worship of the Infinite. 

State of the valiant, learned and voweled name, 
Thou art the Nation’s core—her sword of flame! 


DEATHS. 

A. P. Woop, a pioneer journalist of Iowa, died at his home 
in Dubuque, March roth, 1892. He was formerly editor of 
the Dubuque 7rebune, and of late years had been engaged in 
writing a history of Iowa during the war. 

Capt. Grorce A. TuursTon, of the 3rd U. S. Artillery, 
died at Baltimore, Maryland, July 13th, 1892, aged 58 years. 
He was a native of New York, but when quite young 
remoyed to Nevada, where, in 1864, he volunteered and 
became First Lieutenant of the 1st Nevada Infantry, rising to 
the rank of captain by the end of the war. In 1867 he 
entered the 4th U.S. Cavalry, with the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant, and served on the southern frontier. . In 1868 he was 
promoted to the rank of First Lieutenant, and in 1874 trans- 
ferred to the 3d Artillery, attaining the rank of captain in 
1889. In 1879 he was detailed by the War Department as 
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Professor of Military Science in the State University of Iowa, 
holding the position for the full tour of three years, in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory to the University authorities. He was 
buried with military honors in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, near Washington, July 14th. 


NOTES: 


We hope to be able to publish in the next number of THE 
Recorp a portrait of the Rev. “Father Bell,” the first Pres- 
byterian minister of Iowa, accompanied by a sketch of his life 
written by the Hon. T. S. Parvin. 

In conversation lately. in reference to the interesting bio- 
graphy by Dr. Salter of the late James W. Grimes, which 
appears in this number of the REcorp, Governor Kirkwood 
summed up his estimate of the character of the late Senator 
by saying he was slow to move, but when once engaged re- 
sistless and tireless in the pursuit of his object. 

Tue death of Capt. Thurston, recorded in another page, 
affords occasion for mention of the officers of the army 
assigned by the War Department as military professors at 
the State University of Iowa, viz.: First Lieut. Alexander D. 
Schench, 2d Artillery, 1874-76; First Lieut. (now Captain) 
James Chester, 3d Artillery, 1876-79; First Lieut. George A. 
Thurston, (afterwards Captain) 3d Artillery, 1879-83; First 
Lieut. (now Captain) Edward C. Knower, 3d Artillery, 
1883-86; First Lieut. Joseph M. Califf, 3d Artillery, 1886-89; 
and Second Lieut. (now First Lieutenant) George W. Read, 
5th Cavalry, the present incumbent, assigned in 1889, whose 
tour of duty, as an especial mark of approval, has been 
unprecedentedly extended to four years. 
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